CHAPTER XXXVIII
End of the War
Ulster Rifles - Victory at last-The League of Nations-Lord Northcliffe ~
Trinity College - Duncairn - The elections*
ON the 12th of July, 1918, Carson made what his wife called
" a most wonderful speech " to some eighty thousand of his old
friends the Orangemen at Finaghey, near Belfast. Nothing, he
said, had more disgusted him with the filth of politics than to
find men going back on their word to those who had given their
lives to the British cause, " They all cheered him . *. we could
hardly get out of the field."
His words suggest that Carson was on his guard. There was
a hint of trouble in the House of Commons on the 29th of July,
when John Dillon brought in a motion on British policy in Ire-
land. The animus of the speech was concentrated on Carson,
with particular reference to the "German guns and rifles"
which he had refused to hand over for the service of his country
at the outbreak of the war.
Carson had not long to wait for the next move. The Chief
Secretary, on the pretext of disarming Ireland, went to Belfast
and demanded the rifles of the Ulster Volunteer Force. The
TUstermen protested that the rifles were in loyal hands, that
they were a guarantee against rebellion and that to seize them
would be to precipitate superfluous trouble; but to no purpose*
" Mr. Shortt pointed out," Dawson Bates wrote to Carson," that
it was absolutely necessary, having regard to the strong resent-
ment against Ulster which existed among the American troops,
and the feeling in France and other countries, that Ulster should
be completely disarmed.... Better," he said, " a row with all
its consequences than that America, France and other Allies
should think that Ulster was receiving preferential treatment/'
The Ulstermen did not trust Mr. Shortt; they suspected that
s $%if$? acting at the instigation of the Nationalists, who in their